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THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 


An Address delivered before the Association of Alumni of the State 
Normal School of Connecticut. 


BY GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


As year by year passes away and each anniversary brings us 
together in common sympathy and affectionate regard, we discover 
that changes have occurred, which are emblematic of the vicissi- 
tudes on the theater of human life. And as all the changes we 
witness, or in which We partake, are not without an object, I have 
thought that in responding to your kind invitation to address you, 
it would not be inappropriate to speak of The object of life, and the 
means of securing tts accomplishment. 

But little observation is required to perceive that it is not the 
order of nature that anything should remain inactive. The opera- 
tions of nature are unvarying and ceaseless. The humblest plant, 
and the giant oak, with its hundred branches, are continually inereas- 
ing or decaying. Each has its place and its use. The smallest 
insect, as well as the noblest of the brute creation, has its work to 
perform. 

The heavenly bodies perpetually revolve in their stated orbits ; 
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and is it to be expected that man was placed amid all these changes, 
in this scene of activity to be inactive ? 

God has represented this world as his vineyard and here are we 
sent to labor. 

Many consider the great object of life to be the pursuit of amuse- 
ment and self-gratification; they scorn labor both physical and 
mental; but such ever give abundant evidence that they have sadly 
mistaken the way to usefulness or happiness. There is nothing 
strong or manly in their character, and every noble energy seems to 
be blighted. They take no interest in promoting the welfare of 
society, and have no taste or ability to appreciate anything intel- 
lectual or elevating. Of all the sons of wretchedness, none is more 
miserable than he whose sole object is the pursuit‘of pleasure in 
idleness. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that to a few only has God as- 
signed employment in the great field of life. Some professions may 
be more marked and responsible than others; but to that pursuit for 
which in his circumstances any one seems best adapted, whether its 
labor be mental or physical, is he appointed. 

I see no reason why any position, in which a man may employ 
his strength under the control of an instructed conscience, is to be 
slichted. ‘True one may occupy a position where he may be more 
conspicuous, where the blows he strikes may produce wider and more 
numerous reverberations, but still be no more effective in the demoli- 
tion of error or the upbuilding of truth. 


A thousand successive storms of snow may contribute, each its 


portion of weight to the mountainous frozen mass which overhangs 
some fruitful vale; nor is it the last slight fall alone that loosens the 
bands of the avalanche and sends it thundering down the precipice. 

A thousand waves heave in silence in the depths of the ocean all 
unseen, but as highly esteemed by Omniscience as those upper 
waters, which rush together in sublime sport, giving to the ocean his 
majestic voice. But few in the tumult of the world’s history, can 
occupy surface stations; the great mass must remain unnoticed by 
their cotemporaries ; yet their lives are as important, and their influ- 
ence often as far reaching, as those who ride upon the crested 
billows. Every one, irrespective of his position, may strike a blow 
in favor of truth; and his blow shall count one in the number that 
shall shatter the walls of error. This truth is especially important 
in this country, where the responsibility of government is, if not 
no where, every-where. Our legislators are the exponents of our 
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will, and every one who aids in moulding the private character of 
his neighbors, has more than the power of a vote in his influence 
upon government. 

It is not only required of us that we should labor diligently in 
some honorable pursuit, in view of securing our own personal hap- 
piness ; but also that so far as it is in our power we should endeavor 


to promote the interests of humanity and the righteousness of the 


world. However various our circumstances, our influence is not 
limited or transient. Every word communicates vibrations that 
never cease. There is an imperishable record of the firm purposes 
of virtue, and of the impious words and broken vows of guilt. 
The murderer leaves on the solid earth the evidence of his crime, 
which in the day of judgment will witness against him. Similar to 
this is that fearful law of our moral being, by which we affect the 
character and the destiny of those around us, and through them 
exert an influence to the end of time. 

In another sense, however, will the results of our lives be forever 
apparent. God has assigned to each his work, a post to be defended. 
If any one is unfaithful, if in the day of battle his post is deserted, 
there is no reserved soldier to fill up the vacant place, and it will be 
seen at the bar of God that his duty, his work never was done. 

But in order that all may answer the end of their being and fully 
perform the work assigned them, they must possess certain qualities 
and characteristics. It seems particularly important that those who 
are called immediately to fashion the characters of others, should 
both possess the needed requisites, and know what is required to 
make man what his Creator designed he should be. 

It is quite evident that man can not accomplish the end to which 
he is appointed without physical strength. The necessity of study- 
ing and obeying the laws of health is, then, quite apparent. We 
almost daily witness melancholy results of inattention to their dic- 
tates. When we observe the husband, in his youth, perhaps, removed 
by death from the partner of his love and the other dear objects of 
his affections; or when we see the young mother taken from her 
infant children, her heart bleeding at the thought of leaving them 
in the hands of strangers, while they most need her maternal care ; 
we can but feel that the cause of the calamity is, either that the 
dying parent inherited a defective constitution in consequence of 
disobedience by his ancestors to the laws of health, or that he him- 
self has grievously infringed them. 

Again we see the lovely infant snatched from the mother’s bosom 
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by the hand of death, while it caused every affection of her mind to 
thrill with joy, and fed her hopes with the fondest and brightest 
visions of its future talent, virtue and success ; or perhaps we see the 
aged man walking with heavy steps, and deeply dejected countenance» 
following after a bier bearing to the grave his only son, the hope and 
stay of his life, torn from him in the full bloom of manhood, when 
already he had eased the hoary head of half its load of cares. 

These are but instances of the probable violations of the physical 
law. It is impossible to command all external circumstances in this 
regard; but we are bound to do the best we can, and this, although 
not all that could be desired, is often much. 

Even though we may have a body fearfully and wonderfully made, 
this without its suitable occupant the soul, would be no more valua- 
ble than a mere vegetable. But the breath of life, which God 
breathes into us—the soul—is the man, and the body is but its 
casement and that a temporary one. 

Now there is a slight analogy between mind and matter, the soul 
and the body. Both begin in feebleness and gradually strengthen ; 
both are imperishable; both need education, and both may be per- 
fected or ruined. But in the education of the body after a certain 
degree of excellence is attained, additional labor seems not to be 
needed. Not sowith the mind. The little infant stretches forth its 
hand in helplessness, and we look in vain for the least flash of intel- 
ligence in the eye, or the faintest gleam of thought in its counte- 
nance; and the first responsive smile into which its facile features 
are wreathed, is scarcely sufficient to give it a claim to a place 
among intelligent beings. But the dormant spirit has sprung to life, 
the immortal has commenced its flight into the boundlessness of 
thought’s universe; and soon you will see a man pushing his re- 
searches beyond the limits of earth into the heavens, or discoursing 
with past ages, and prophetically hailing the future, or climbing the 
mountains and threading the valleys to mark out the track of the 
railroad, or pursuing the honorable walks of a cultivated mind in 
humble stations of life. Or you may see a beautiful woman, familiar 
with the mighty deeds of the past and the present, soaring on poet’s 
wing, into the boundless region of god-like imagination, or superin- 
tending the dawnings of other intellects in the home-circle. 

Or perhaps this delicate germ has developed in ruthless hands, in 
consequence of which it has become dwarfed and deformed, and 
ignorance, vice and misery are the result. Thus we perceive that a 
proper mental culture is essential to our being. 
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The objects of education are—to strengthen each faculty that is 
too weak; to restrain those which are too vigorous; to store the 
mind with moral, religious, and scientific truth, and general knowl- 
edge, and to direct all to their proper objects. 

Now if we could apply the means of education, in such a manner 
as to accomplish this grand object, all these deformities of domestic, 
civil and political life, with which society in now disfigured, would 
cease. But this may not be expected; though, as in the case of 
physical trainings we are bound to do the best we can. 

Much may be learned by studying the lives of those who have 
been eminently great and good. Among the virtues of such we 
perceive that patience in well doing is an essential element of their 
success ; through trials, tribulations, and fierce persecutions, they 
have held fast their integrity and maintained the cause of right. 

Notwithstanding the proper exercise of patience is thus important 
and essential, it seems under the present arrangements of society to 
be with difficulty acquired. Men make haste not only to be rich, 
but for all things; they can endure no delay in the attainment of 
their objects. The power of steam has failed to furnish a means of 
communication sufficiently rapid, and even the speed of lightning 
hardly satisfies. Every kind of work is finished in the quickest 
possible manner; projects, the completion of which require years of 
labor, can scarcely be endured; extensive plans are hastily formed 
and as soon abandoned, and crowds rush heedlessly into every new 
scheme that promises gain or power. 

The works of master minds which cost years of toil, anxiety and 
unremitting industry, are frequently thrown aside for the light, fanci- 
ful, trashy productions of a few hours labor. Hence in a great 
degree arises that instability of opinion, that feverish spirit, pleased 
only with excitement and novelty, which characterizes so large a 
part of community. 

Many engage in a good work, but because they do not find all their 
hastily formed expectations realized, because the events of God's 
providence happen not according to their predictions, they lose their 
interest, desert the cause, and thus disgrace themselves and do great 
injury to the work in which they were engaged. 

We see many also, who are eminent for the exercise of patience, 
but apply it in seeking the gratification of their own desires without 
any reference to the good of others. The individual whose only 
object of pursuit is wealth, is not likely to be discouraged because 
success does not crown his first efforts. The storm may overwhelm 
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his vessel and his fortune in the deep, or the fire in an hour may con- 
sume the results of years of labor, yet he rises above misfortune, and 
perhaps on the very ashes of his possessions begins to build another 
structure, and diligently renews his labor for gain. He who seeks 
office, power, or fame, is not apt to be dismayed because at first he 
fails of success. He meets, it may be, with the execrations of those 
from whom he expected favor and support, but he sits down, forms 
anew his plans, again goes forth to the struggle with a determination 
to conquer, and perseveres till he gains the object of his pursuit. . 
Such patience, many if actuated by higher and nobler motives, would 
do well to imitate. 

In addition to that patience which should lead us to wait long for 
our reward, we need unyielding firmness of purpose, true courage, and 
strong determination, to enable us to go forth and contend with the 
difficulties and trials of life, that may surround us. Difficulties and 
obstacles that are unavoidable, lie in the pathway of all, consequently 


the success and full development of the powers of man, can be secured 


only through toil and strife. 

All who have ever become distinguished for their labors and suc- 
cess in the conflict of life, have proved themselves capable of sur- 
mounting obstacles. 

There is something admirable in this determination to accomplish 


whatever is undertaken. Who has ever read or heard the story of 
Casabianca, without feeling his heart inflamed with new fire and 
strong impulses to high and exalted deeds? When that noble ship 
which was the pride of the navy, was shattered and set on fire, this 
lad, only thirteen years of age, amid the scene of confusion, while the 
soldiers and sailors were flying from the ship, was faithfully maintain- 
ing his post. The uproar and carnage of the battle, the roaring of 
the flames, and the dangers that threatened, disturbed him not; and 
when calling to his father to know if his work was done, and receiv- 
ing no reply, still kept his station silently awaiting his doom. The 
influence of such a deed is greater than that of the battle on the des- 
tinies of nations. Would that we all might take a lesson from this 
noble boy. 

It should be our aim to cultivate a love for our labors and duties, a 
feeling akin to an honorable professional pride, that should lead us 
to regard with shame any failure on our part, and a defeat or a want 
of success as a disgrace not to be endured. 

We should learn to consider ourselves invincible, and scorn the 
idea of being disheartened at obstacles or of surrendering to our foes. 
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Had Luther yielded when arraigned before the Diet at Worms; 
had he retracted before that august assembly the doctrines he had 
taught, his fame and influence would have been blasted forever. 
Firmness and discretion were the qualities called into exercise in that 
grand triumph over his enemies. 

On one occasion, in reply to a remonstrance sent by a servant from 
one of his most powerful friends, he said, “ Go tell your master, that 
though there should be as many devils at Worms as there are tiles 
on its roofs, I would enter it.” “ Firm as a rock, the billows of the 
powers of the world broke harmlessly at his feet.” 


When a storm of fire, of lava and ashes overwhelmed Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, shrouding the doomed cities in darkness at midday, 


while the terrified inhabitants were fleeing through every avenue, and 
seeking safety either on the sea or in the surrounding country, each 
Roman sentinel stood firmly at his post at the city gates and showed 
no desire to leave unbidden the duty assigned him. At- length the 
cities were deserted ; the tempest of fire increased in fury; hot sul- 
phurous vapor filled the air; lava and ashes blocked up the streets; 
stones rained down, ringing on his helmet as they fell—still he stood 
sternly devoted to his duty till nature yielded, and sinking at his post 
he died. 

When hundreds of years afterward the earth was disturbed, and 
the entombed cities were again brought to the light of day, the skele- 
tons of the soldiers were found at the gates where they were stationed. 
Such firmness of purpose and devotion to principle, wherever found, 
will command the highest respect. 

The records of the lives of all those who are eminent for their suc- 
cess, show clearly that a triumph over great obstacles, can be secured 
only by an indomitable perseverance and continued earnestness of 
purpose. Demosthenes was decided when he poured forth his elo- 
quence in ancient Athens. 

Paul was decided, when, reasoning of righteousness, temperance, 
and a judgment to come, Felix trembled before him. 

srougham was decided, when, as we are told, he thundered and 
lightened in the House of Commons, until the nights of the shire ab- 
solutely clung to the bench for support, the ministers cowered behind 
the speaker’s chair for shelter, and the voting members started from 
their slumbers in the side galleries as if the last trumpet were ringing 
in their ears. 

Every orator whose burning eloquence has swayed listening thou- 
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sands, just as the forest is swayed by the summer’s wind, has been a 
determined man. 

For another illustration of greatness achieved through unyielding 
firmness of purpose, go back about a century and a half ago, and 
witness a lad of only eight summers, in a New England grammar 
school, pursuing his studies with thoughtful earnestness and untiring 
diligence ; but as fickle fortune had not lavished her golden favors 
upon him, we find him taking difficult lessons in the school of poverty, 
But with a bold determined will he struggles on against opposing 
circumstances, working diligently with his composing stick by day, 
and toiling to store his mind with important truths by night, till finally 
his giant mind embraces both heaven and earth, and he knows well 
how to subdue both thunder and tyranny. 

Had it not been for that indomitable spirit of perseverance which 
caused the poor printer’s boy to surmount every obstacle, and rise 
above the waves of adversity, the name of Benjamin Franklin might 
have long since perished in oblivion. 

Instances almost innumerable might be presented illustrative of the 
fact, that greatness and goodness in the world, have been accompa- 
nied by patience and true courage; but those already given must 
suffice. There are also other qualities essential to fit man for the 
duties of life. In short there is not a faculty of the human mind, but 
that an all-wise God designed should be rightfully developed and 
properly directed. But above all must those who are permanent and 
true in influence partake largely of Christianity as an element. Con- 
science must sit upon the throne, and the whole character must be 
leavened with the Christian element of preservation. It is not sec- 
tarian jealousy, or denominational feeling that is needed to fit man 
for his high destiny. These have too strongly characterized the 
world in all ages, and not unfrequently have led men to destroy the 
greater good, while attempting to secure the less. 

The state of the Christian world is represented by Matthias Clau- 
dius in the following significant allegory. There was once a sover- 
eign whose subjects by their own folly lost their freedom, and were 
shut up in a doleful prison in a foreign land. His heart was moved 
by their sorrows and he determined to release them. The prison was 
built very strong, the doors were locked, and no one had the key. 
The prince with great self-denial, labor and trouble, went on foot and 
in disguise to the country where they were, bound the jailor hand and 
foot, made a key for the door which he was obliged to temper in 
his own blood, handed it to the prisoners through the grate, and told 
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them to unlock the door and come out; for the lock was so contrived 
that it could be unlocked only on the inside. But they took the key 
and sat down and began to look at it, and to talk about it, and to won- 
der what it was made of, and not agreeing in their conjectures, they 
fell to disputing, and instead of opening the door they began to beat 
each other with the key. In vain did the prince cry to them from 
without that the time was short and the danger pressing; that the 
key was made to unlock the door with; and if they would apply it to 
its proper use they would find that it would answer the purpose for 
them all equally well, however they might differ as to the material of 
which it was made, or the form which it bore. Still they went on 
disputing till some took the jail fever and died in prison, and others 
grew so stiff and feeble with their long confinement that they were 
no longer capable of moving, even if the door were opened—(yet 
some of these felt exceedingly proud and self-satisfied, because they 
were sure that they knew what the key was made of and how it was 
finished,) and many who really desired to get out could not get hold 
of the key because the disputants held it up out of their reach. And 
thus though all might have escaped if they had obeyed the voice of 
the prince at first, it was a long while before the door was opened, 
and then but a feeble and halting remnant made their way back to 
their native land. 

All the qualities so essential to greatness and usefulness must 
mainly be given during the docile and teachable years of childhood. 


“‘ Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, 
The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries to come ; 
Even so mayst thou guide the mind to good, or lead it to the marrings of evil, 
For disposition is builded up by the fashioning of first impressions.” 


The education of circumstances, the teachings of nature, often pro- 
duce men of noble character, who by some great crisis are brought 
from their seclusion to surprise and delight the world; and because 
they have not gone through the usual routine of school, academy and 
college, they are objects of wonder. True this accidental education 
is rare, so these men are rare; but early education they have had ; 
and while one comes up in this meteor-like way to fill the places of 
greatness and usefulness, hundreds and thousands are “ frozen in the 
genial current of their souls.” 

The philosopher and statesman may expound to us truly the effects 
of education; they can deal familiarly with goverments, kingdoms 
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and races of men, and reason correctly from the great principles of 
the human mind. 

But to fashion this mind; to understand it in its pliancy ; to follow 
it through its various windings ; to watch its progress, and direct its 
developing powers and energies; this is a work, a duty which lies at 
the basis. 

Is it not a matter of great moment whether a child’s germinating 
faculties shall be “ nipped in the bud,” a bud in which seeds of im- 
mortal life and heavenly intelligence have been curiously wrapped 
by the Creator ? 

It may be said that it is a matter of little importance who shall raise 
a crop of corn, which is only the growth of a few months, under a 
simple process of culture; still so much depends on proper manage- 
ment, that from the same seed you may see, in one field, the plant 
springing up with life and strength, its vigorous leaves crackling till 
the husbandman thinks he can hear it grow; and perhaps adjacent, 
is a neglected field, struggling with rank weeds, where you will see 
from the same seed, a sickly blighted crop, with scarcely a promise 
of a few meager stalks. When we witness such a contrast in the nat- 
ural world, may we not seriously consider, whether the mind is a 
principle so much less delicate than a blade of grass; whether the 
training up of that unspeakable mystery on earth, a thinking, reason- 
ing, immortal creature, is a matter so inferior in importance, and in 
the amount of consequences involved, that it can safely be intrusted 
to any but judicious hands. 

Most assuredly do the educators of the youth of our land hold in 
their hands, in a great degree, the destinies of our country. 

We do not suppose that none but the teacher has a work to per- 
form. We might cast our eyes over the entire circle of human pur- 
suit and discover the necessity of diligent labor in every calling; but 
no one can deny but that the teacher has an important part. Every 
one who is able to reason upon the subject, and has turned his atten- 
tion to it, must have satisfied himself that the teachers’ duty is im- 
portant, complicated, arduous and responsible. It is not a mere piece 
of job work to which any one may turn his hand ; but a professional 
work which requires judgment, knowledge and experience. With a 
large part of the children in the community, the connection of the 
teacher with the young is scarcely inferior in closeness and the length 
of time for which it is kept up, to that of the parents, and not at all 
inferior in the importance of the objects to be attained. 

As soon as the child is large enough to be sent to school, the 
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teacher is relied upon to furnish employment for the opening faculties 
of the mind, to direct its efforts in the acquisition of the elements of 
knowledge, and to suggest the first distinct ideas on some of the most 
important questions in conduct and morals. 

Are the teachers of our State and country all qualified to discharge 
these duties? Who are they that are leading the youthful mind 
through thoughts tangled pathway in all parts of our country? Who 
are they that are forming our future voters, governors and rulers, those 
who are to decide the destiny of our beloved country? Do they all 
possess the true professional spirit? Are they anxious to improve them- 
selves by reading periodicals, and books designed for their benefit? 

It seems to me it should be the duty of every teacher to rise to a 
sense of the dignity of the place he occupies. 

He must not believe that what he is doing is unimportant, because 
it does not cause a revolution, or create some great wonder of the 
world. But let him feel that he is a citizen of a republic, whose 
foundation, if it has any, is laid in the intelligence of the people ; that 
without his efforts all other means for human liberty must fail; that 
knowledge and virtue are the only defence for nations, and upon him 
chiefly depends the success of human liberty. <A true sense of his 
dignified work will throw a halo of light and joy about the most com- 
mon and tedious labors, and as he toils on day by day in his routine 
of duty, he will be visited by gleams of satisfaction, and hours of 
intense delight. It will be sufficient for him to labor unseen, build- 
ing broad and deep the foundations of intelligence and virtue, while 
others are more conspicuously employed in places of honor and emolu- 
ment; but not with more pious hands, or devoted hearts. There will 
be a satisfaction in the reflection, that long after all material monu- 
ments of skill and glory shall have perished, the mind he has been 


training will endure. 


“It shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o’er and worlds have passed away ; 
Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once, can never die.” 
And though he may seem for a time to labor with little success, 
still he is doing a work which if properly done will not fail to be 
finally appreciated and fully rewarded. 

Shall we not, my Fellow Alumni, in view of our work, our respon- 
sibilities, look well to the motives that should govern us? May we 
not realize that human life is every-where a great and solemn dis- 
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pensation, that man is ever the creature of a high and stupendous 
destiny, and in his bosom is wrapped up a momentous and all-com- 
prehending experience, whose unfolding is to be in ages unknown. 

Around this great action of existence the curtains of time are 
drawn, and here each has an important part to perform. May it be 
ours to do that part well. We must not fail to pay the deep debt of 
gratitude imposed upon us by the thoughtful and earnest forecast of 
those who through toil and opposition have labored for us. Neither 
should we fail to toil as earnestly for the good of others as our friends 
have toiled for our good. As our number increases year by year, 
our influence must operate more and more widely. 

Countless throngs are yet to receive an impress from our hands. 
And it remains for us to store rich garners of virtuous fruit; or to 
cultivate noxious weeds of vice which shall taint the world with their 
pestilential odors. The former is ours to do. And shall not the con- 
tinued and increased success which marks our labors, inspire us with 
renewed zeal? The smiles of providence have been upon us. Our 
ranks have not yet been invaded by the spoiler. The death king has 
been abroad in the land and at the touch of his cold scepter many a 
bright eye has been suddenly dimmed, and the warm life-blood frozen 
in many a bounding pulse. But our life work is not yet finished and 
now we are permitted to come home, where, 


“ As to a fountain 
Other suns repair, and in their urns 
Draw golden light.” 


As the youth who has gone out from beneath his father’s roof to 
do good service for himself in the battle of life, delights at times to 
cast off the cumbrous robes of care, and in the light-hearted joyous- 
ness of early boyhood, return to the paternal hearth-stone ; so do we 
with like filial reverence and joy, make our annual visit to our beloved 
alma-mater. 

And now as we come together to live over in imagination the days 
departed, to visit memory’s ever faithful galleries, and to gather fresh 
courage, wisdom and strength for the future, we feel that we have 
peculiar reason for deep gratitude, and heartfelt thanksgiving. The 
hand of disease has been laid heavily upon* one whom we have 
learned to love and respect, one whose hand and heart have been 
with us, and for us. And now have we not abundant cause for re- 





* Hon. J. D. Philbrick, principal of Normal School. 
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permitted to meet with us again to-day. His benevolent smile, and 
joicing, that through the kindness of an ever wise Providence he is 
kind voice contribute largely to cheer and encourage us, and we will 
cherish the fond hope that ere long he will be enabled to fully re- 
sume his duties in the cause to which his noble heart has been so 
faithfully devoted. 

We rejoice also that another beloved friend and *teacher, who like- 
wise was worn down with care and anxiety, has so far regained his 
accustomed health and vigor as to be able again to devote his servi- 
ces where they have accomplished so much good, and where his 
happy influence has been so widely felt and so fully appreciated. 

May God grant that lives so useful may long be spared to bless 
the world. 

Let us my friends imitate the virtues of such, remembering that 
we have something to live for. 

We must live for the world; we must live for posterity ; we must 
live for eternity ! 


‘* Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
. -& 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to morrow 
Find us farther than to day. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 





* Prof. D. N. Camp, associate principal of Normal School. 
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AN INTERESTING SCENE. 


Mr. Epitror: On the 6th of October last, a circumstance 
occurred in connection with the Union School in District No. 3, 
Bristol, of deep interest to those who were connected with it or who 
witnessed it, and which perhaps may be deemed of sufficient interest 
to the school public of Connecticut, to warrant a brief description in 
their organ of communication. 

In the fall of the year 1854, the two districts in the south village of 
Bristol, having united as one, and erected a beautiful and convenient 
school-house at an expense, including the ground and fixtures, of 
$14,000, a graded school was opened, consisting of three depart- 
ments, the Primary, the Intermediate and the High School. At the 
head of the last, Mr. Edwin H. Cole was placed, with a special re- 
sponsibility for its instruction and government, but with a surper- 
visory authority over the two inferior departments. Mr. Cole has 
achieved in this post a most enviable success; a success which will 
justly be asource of pride and gratification for him to contemplate, as 
it has been to the visitors and to his patrons to observe. 

While we have looked with pride and satisfaction upon the pros- 
perity of this school, we have also feared that a loss of health would 
deprive us of the invaluable services of its head. The crisis we 
had apprehended has come. Last term he was barely able to get 
through. He closed the term hoping that the opening of the present 
term would find him sufficiently recruited to go on. His and our 
hopes were disappointed. He commenced the term, but a prudent 
regard to his health and to any prospect of protracted life and use- 
fulness, compelled him to withdraw, at least for the present. Such 
an event it might well be supposed could not pass unnoticed by his 


pupils, who, we scarce need say, feeling for him a strong affection, very 


7 


quietly, and with an admirable delicacy of feeling altogether 
congenial to the recipient, procured a beautiful copy of the sacred 
Scriptures, which was presented to him on the afternoon of the day 
before mentioned, in the presence of all the teachers and pupils of 
the three departments of the school, and several visitors who came in 
to witness it. ‘The value of the gift consisted in its appropriateness, 
and the delicacy of feeling displayed in the presentation. Its pecu- 
niary cost was nine een do lars. 

The presentation was made by a committee consisting of two of the 
more advanced pupils, Mr. Charles E. Mitchell and Mr. Hollister, 
accompanied by a very neat and appropriate address by the former of 
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these two young gentlemen. We can not better give a conception of 
the spirit of this scene, than by presenting two or three extracts from 
this address. 

“When nearly two years ago, this school-house was dedicated, the 
theme of congratulation among all, was the superiority of the edifice 
over those which it superseded; but when our minds turned to 
the teacher to be employed, though we found in his reputation great 
assurance for hope, yet in our lack of personal acquaintance we had 
some cause for solicitude. But sir, the experience of two years has 
shown that the transition from the old school-house to this noble edi- 
fice was not more marked than the change in methods of teaching. 

“Yours sir, was no half-way conception of your calling. You 
came here imbued with the true spirit of your mission. You re- 
garded that as a narrow view of your vocation which made it have 
for its object any thing less than the development of the mind, body, 
and soul. In this spirit you came among us—a sculptor, not indeed 
to carve in silver and gold, but to fashion from these living forms, 
forms of higher beauty for eternal studies. 

“ While you endeavored to polish the rough jewels of uncultivated 
intellect, you ever endeavored to impress our minds with the truth 
that those jewels are comparatively valueless save they have for set- 
ting sound physical frames. More than all you taught us that both 
jewel and setting are baubles indeed, unless finally fixed in crowns of 
eternal rejoicing. 

“In what spirit have we met these endeavors for our welfare ? 
Alas! often through thoughtlessness we have caused your heart to 
grieve. Often yielding to bursts of youthful passion, we have disre- 
garded those regulations for whose fulfillment you relied on our 
honor and sense of justice. But sir, I think the truth will bear me 


out in saying that, as a school, so far as youth with its indiscretions, 


its ignorance, and love of fun can appreciate the relation existing 


between teacher and pupil, we have reciprocated those endeavors. 
By a thousand incidents insignificant in themselves, we have shown 
to you, that however single acts may have misinterpreted them, our 
hearts have been true. 

“ And now, as another indication that such is the case, allow us to 
present to you, in the name of the school, this Bible—our parting 
testimonial. Receive it, beloved teacher, not as a measure of the 
magnitude of our regard, (in its pecuniary value) but as was once 
received a widow’s mite, a type of feeling which we should endeavor 
in vain to express by any material gift in our power to bestow. 
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Take it, and with it allow us to express the hope that, freed from the 
cares of the school-room, you may speedily regain your former vigor: 
and be permitted at some future time to reécupy the station of 
teacher over us. Take it, and if the cause that now sunders the ties 
which connect us as teacher and pupils, shall sooner or later sever 
life’s cords also, you know full well the efficacy of this volume. To 
you it has been a guide in life, and in teaching how to live it teaches 
how to die. Take it, and may we not believe that you will use it as 
the “optic tube,” not only to survey eternal skies, but also to gaze back 
across intervening hill and dale to your old school-room in Bristol. 
Take it, and with it the assurance that you will remain the center of 
a thousand happy and grateful memories, so long as any of us shall 
live—nay longer, for we will not believe that the pure ties of earth, 
and friendship is among the purest—shall cease to bind in a land 
where all is purity, and that land is eternal.” 

Mr. Cole, moved to tears, as were nearly all who were present, re- 
sponded in a few brief and appropriate remarks. He said that this 
fresh testimonial was not necessary to convince him of the regard felt 
for his welfare by his pupils. He had read it in a thousand inci- 
dents. And whatever its pecuniary value he would receive that gift 
from them, not because of that value, but, as they wished, as a repre- 
sentative of kind feelings entertained towards him; and while at his 
daily devotions he should read in its pages the truths of inspiration, 
he would read in its associations the love of pupils. He hoped that 
the same fidelity which had made them so ready to obey the require- 
ment of that part of the new commandment, which enjoins us to love 
our neighbor as ourself, would also characterize them in regard to 
that greater requirement to love the Lord our God with all the heart. 
After other appropriate remarks, he opened the Bible and read the 
5th Chapter of 2 Corinthians, commencing, “ For we know that if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a build- 


ing of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ;” 
and concluded by offering prayer. Thus ended this interesting and 
affecting ceremony, planned and executed without attracting a single 
remark save among those interested, and yet involving the exercise 
of those finer feelings of the soul, recognizing that true relation 


between man and man which constitutes the chief glory of earth. 
VISITOR. 
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A SHORT STORY, WITH A GOOD MORAL. 


We must work. Many who have been fortunate in business, and 
having acquired wealth, have retired from the active pursuits of life, 
to find what they call ease, have found instead, an accumulation of 
eares and evil, real and imaginary, which they never supposed to be con- 
nected with a life of idleness. There, for instance, is our old friend 
Coffee, for many years one of the firm of Coffee, Rice & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, in South street. Coffee commenced business. in early 
life, and being enterprising and energetic, and “as busy as a bee,” 
the business prospered and the firm became widely known for their 
successful trading. After Coffee had been in business about twenty 
years he concluded that he would retire from active life and spend 
the rest of his days (he was only forty-five) in some secluded spot, 
where the fluctuations of the flour market, or the rise and fall of 
pork and molasses would disturb his quiet soul no longer. He would 
not be an anchorite, no, not he. He loved good living and good 
society too well for that. He would build him a mansion in the 
country, far away from the noisy sounds and noisome smells of South 
street. Ile would provide ample accommodations for friends who 
might come to partake of his good cheer, and he would lead a pleas- 
ant, easy life. Such were his plans. But alas, poor Coffee! while 
thou wast acquainted with all the ins and outs of trade, thou wast 
ignorant of thine own self. 

The partnership was dissolved, the site for a house selected, and 
in due time, a splendid mansion was built. It was the most elegant 
mansion in all those parts. The honest rustics gazed with astonish- 
ment on the evidences of wealth it displayed, the country store- 
keeper congratulated himself on the probable acquisition of a cus- 
tomer, the village doctor calculated on an additional patient, while 
the poor parson rejoiced in his heart that there was some probability 
of having his small salary increased by the liberality of a retired 
merchant. For the first few months everything went on admirably, 
Coffee had enough to keep him at work in arranging matters around 
the new place, and getting everything in proper order for permanent 
use. But when all this was accomplished time hung heavily on his 
hands. There was nothing to keep him employed—for all the work 
on his place was done by hired hands, and he was determined to be 
free from all care; he even employed a man as overseer over the 
whole. The sum total of Coffee’s daily occupation was eating , 
drinking, and sleeping, with a little reading and an occasional ride- 

Vout. XI, No. 12. 46 
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It was not long before symptoms of dyspepsia and of gout appeared, 
and after suffering months of untold agony, he left his splendid man- 
sion for “the narrow house appointed for all living.” Poor fellow! 
He died because he had nothing else to do! 

Then there was his neighbor Lapstone, who tried hard to keep 
souls in the bodies of himself and wife and eight children, by daily 
plying his honest trade of shoe-making. Lapstone’s humble house 
was almost under the shadow of the great mansion, and he often 
sighed as he looked up from his leather seat and saw the rich Coffee 
whirl rapidly by in his splendid coach, and was often tempted to 
break the tenth commandment, and wish himself away from his waxed- 
ends and his awls, and in possession of some of his neighbor’s riches. 
True, Lapstone was in comfortable circumstances, though he was a 
poor man. He had a little garden patch where he could labor for 
an hour or two every day, and while providing for his table be 
preparing himself by out-door exercise for the in-door confinement 
of his trade. Then his wife was a perfect model of a woman, frugal 
and industrious, while the eight young Lapstones were hearty and 
robust, and some of them old enough to help in the shop. But Lap- 
stone had fancied, as he saw the wealth and show of his neighbor, 
that it was a fine thing to be rich and to take the world easy. There- 
fore he sighed when his neighbor rode lazily along in his carriage, 
while he sat ten hours a day hammering sole-leather. But when at 
length he saw the funeral train which carried the rich idler to his 
long home, he came to the conclusion that health was better than 
wealth, and contentment more to be desired than great riches. And 
that’s the moral of this story. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
West Cornwa tt, Oct. 18th, 1856. 


Mr. Epiror: As our town have thought best to grant me a new 
lease of official life, by reélecting me chairman of our Board of 
Visitors, I feel bound to do all in my power for the cause of common 
schools. And, believing the Journal to be an important auxiliary, 
I have concluded to send,—as the result of my own experience,— 
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some thoughts on the subject of school discipline, which you are 
at liberty to insert, or withhold, as you may think proper. 

It has always appeared to me to be necessary to give teachers the 
power to inflict corporal punishment, although, it is doubtless true, 
that the skillful and faithful teacher can usually dispense with it. 
Still, there are extreme cases in which the knowledge on the part of 
the school, that the teacher posesses the right to punish, exerts a 
most salutary restraining influence. 

Take for example some unruly fellow of sixteen or seventeen 
years, whose parents have never restrained him, (and there are more 
or less of this class in all our schools,) and is it not far better for such 
a scholar, better for his parents, better for the community, that he 
should be made (even at the expense of severe punishment) to obey 
wholesome rules, than that he should be complained of as “ incorri- 
gibly bad,” and as such, expelled from school, to roam about in idle- 
ness and ignorance, destined to fill up his measure of iniquity at an 
early age, and become a disgrace to his friends and humanity ? 

I would not wish to be understood as advocating an indiscriminate 
use of the rod, nor of seizing and thrashing every boy who has 
suffered for lack of parental instruction, and early training; many 
such will reward the teacher who exhibits an interest in his welfare, 
with diligent attention to study, coupled with a gratitude as enduring 
as life itsel{—but I would have parents beware how they vote “no 
punishing in school,” lest they destroy the usefulness of the best 
teacher, and inflict a serious injury upon the rising generation. 

Every faithful teacher will use persuasion and entreaty, and labor 
to impress the minds of his pupils with the importance of school 
privileges, and a good education; the pleasure of doing right, and 
of doing right because it is right ; and may succeed in maintaining 
good order, term after term, and year after year, without resorting to 
this disagreeable alternative. 

Very much of the teacher’s success in discipline, depends upon 
commencing. Let a school feel that their teacher is to be believed 
in all he says, and the work of governing is comparatively easy. 
Many teachers destroy their influence by ¢dle threats, made without 
thought, and forgotten or disregarded by the teacher, but always 
noticed by the pupils, who will not fail to take advantage of any 
deviation from a strict line of truth in an Instructor. 

Rules, to be available, should be brief; I remember a rule of a 
favorite teacher of mine.- (I might properly have said the rule, for 
he had no other.) On commencing school he said, “ Let us each one 
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mind his own business. I will mind mine, each of you mind yours.” 
Short code of laws, that, certainly, but it was all that was necessary. 
He brought his rule to bear upon every deviation from propriety, 
to bear in cases where “ human 


and sometimes brought his “ruler” 


depravity” was too predominant. 

The force of the above rule of conduct may, perhaps, be as well 
embodied in other language, e. g., the teacher may say, “ Do right,” 
and insist upon a line of conduct in accordance with right; but in 
some way the endless code of “ No quarreling,” “No whispering,” 
“No tattling,” &c., should be reduced to the simple truth that these 
things are all wrong, and will not be tolerated because they are wrong. 

But in whatever form rules for the regulation of the school are 
given, prompt obedience should in all cases be required, and the 
pupils should be made to feel that they are given for their own good, 
and that they are individually responsible as covperators with their 
teacher, for the credit and usefulness of the school. A. B. P 





OUR WINTER SCHOOLS. 


AGAIN have our winter schools been organized and many thousands 
of children are daily wending their way to the many hundred school 
houseson hill-side and in valley,in various parts of our good old State. 
But whether these schools shall be for the good or ill of our youth, 
will depend very much upon the feeling and efforts of parents and 
teachers. The mere organization and support of a school do not pos- 
itively indicate progress and improvement. We wish it were so. 
But, it is doubtless true, that some school-houses will be opened daily 
and be occupied by teachers and pupils with no good results. In 
order that a school may produce the good it ought, it is essential that’ 
parents and teachers should both know and do their duty. We have 
not time to specify the various duties of parents, and propose only to 
offer a few hints to teachers. 

1. Be interested in your work. 

So think, and speak, and act, that your pupils will see that your 
whole heart is in your work, and that you desire nothing so much as 
their improvement, morally, intellectually, physically. Strive con- 
stantly and earnestly to inspire them with the right spirit, and lead 
them to labor diligently for their own advancement. 
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2. Be punctual in your arrival at the school-room. 

It would seem hardly necessary to speak of this, but it is true that 
some teachers are quite culpable in regard to their attendance at 
school. They seem to go reluctantly, and by their late arrival at the 
scene of their labors, they teach in the most effectual manner that 
punctuality is of no importance,—and at the same time convey, in no 
unequivocal manner, the impression that they do not love their work. 
If you would have your scholars punctual and interested in their 
school, go early and with a cheerful countenance, which shall indi- 
cate that you feel a delight in your work and that the school-room is 
to you a pleasant spot. “As ts the teacher, so will be the school.” 

3. Be diligent in the school-room. 

Let your pupils see that while you require them to be industrious, 
you have no disposition to be idle yourself. Be active in your labors 
for them and lead them to feel that you desire nothing so much as 
their progress in all those things which will tend to make them more 
useful and happy. Let them see and feel that the school-room is 
the place for work both for yourself and for them. 

4. Have system in your plans and works. 

Many teachers fail of success from the want of system. If you 
would succeed and keep alive the right feeling, “have a time for 
everything, and everything in its time.” Let every scholar know 
what he has to do, and when it must be done. With system and 
order in your plans you may accomplish much, without them you can 
hope to do but little. 

5. Be sure that you have order. 

Without good discipline you can do nothing toadvantage. “Order 
is Heaven’s first law,” and let it be yours. Let your pupils see that 
you wish them to do right, and that anything short of right action on 
their part will not be tolerated. But whiJe you insist upon correct- 
ness of deportment, and sometimes inflict punishment for deviations, 
let it ever be with you a “ better way” to lead your pupils to do right 
because it is right. Teach them to “love all that is lovely and of 
good report,” and inspire them with a strong desire to form good 
habits of thought and action. 

6. Strive to awaken more interest on the part of parents and, if 
possible, secure their hearty cobperation in all your efforts. 

Those schools will be most successful and accomplish the most 
favorable results, where teachers and parents work together under- 
standingly and cheerfully. Improve every suitable opportunity for 
convincing parents that you feel a deep interest in the work intrusted 
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to you and that you really desire, as well as need, their hearty and 
constant codperation. Visit them at their homes and induce them, if 
possible, to visit you in the school-room, that they may witness what 
is going on there. As are the parents and teachers, so will be the 
results of the school-room. 

7. Seek to improve yourself in every suitable way. 

Read educational books and papers; write for your own good and 
the good of others; visit the schools of others; meet your fellow 
teachers monthly for mutual improvement; attend every meeting 
designed for the elevation of your profession, and “ strive without 
ceasing,” to make yourself better fitted for the discharge of your im- 
portant and arduous labors. Labor faithfully and devotedly for the 
good of your pupils, and you will, in due time, reap arich and satisfy- 
ing reward. C. N. 





THE NORMAL GRADUATES OF 1856. 


Most of the members of the late graduating class are now engaged 
in teaching within the State,—and several of them have very eligible 
situations. The rate of compensation for the gentlemen varies from 
$40 to $60 per month, and that of the ladies, from $20 to $30 per 
month. The following are the locations of those whose engagements 
have been made known to us: 

Geo. Fillow, Hartford; Menry Harger, Mt. Carmel; E. R. 
Keyes, Brooklyn; J. G. Lewis, Hast Haddam; E. L. Moore, New- 
ington; J. H. Peck, jr., Portland; Asa Perkins, New London; 
Edwin Whitney, New London ; Amos A. White, Fair Haven ; Cha’s 
H. Wright, Plainville; Marcus L. Tryon, Waterville. 

Miss Esther Henry, Ansonia ; Miss Eliza P. Norwood, Meriden ; 
Miss Betsey C. Blakeman, Jfi/ford ; Miss Mary Hall, Wallingford ; 
Miss Frances Wakelee, Wallingford; Miss Almira Lovell, Green- 
wich; Miss N. L Wakelee, Stratford. 

The only gentleman of the class, not included above, is Mr. Morti- 
mer A. Warren, who has been prevented by illness, from teaching. 
We are glad to learn that his health is improving, and trust he will 
soon be able to labor in his chosen profession. We expect much 
from the members of this class and we trust they will all do something 
for the improvement of their schools, and for the awakening of a true 
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spirit, and securing right action in their respective spheres of labor. 
We shall be happy to hear of their success, and hope each will con- 
tribute some article or articles for the columns of our Journal. Will 
not each try to promote our common cause by securing new subscri- 
bers to the Journal? What say to sending us the names of five new 
subscribers each, or about 100 in the aggregate? Who'll move first 
in this matter? 


THE TEACHER'S LESSON. 


BY 8S. G. GOODRICH. 


I saw a child some four years old, 
Along a meadow stray ; 

Alone she went—unchecked—untold— 
Her home not far away. 


She gazed around on earth and sky— 
Now paused, and now proceeded ; 

Hill, valley, wood,—-she passed them by 
Unmarked, perchance unheeded. 


And now gay groups of roses bright, 
In circling thickets bound her— 
Yet on she went with footsteps light, 

Still gazing all around her. 


And now she paused, and now she stooped, 
And plucked a little flower— 

A simple daisy twas, that drooped 
Within a rosy bower. 


The child did kiss the little gem, 
And to her bosom pressed it ; 

And there she placed the fragile stem, 
And with soft words caressed it. 


I love to read a lesson true, 
From nature’s open book— 

And oft I learn a lesson new, 
From childhood’s careless look. 


Children are simple—loving—true ; 

’Tis Heaven that made them so; 
And would you teach them—be so too— 
And stoop to what they know. 
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Begin with simple lessons—things 
On which they love to look : 

Flowers, pebbles, insects, birds on wings— 
These are God’s spelling-book. 


And children know His A, B. C., 
As bees where flowers are set : 
Would ’st thou a skillful teacher be ? 

Learn, then, this alphabet. 


From leaf to leaf, from page to page, 
Guide thou thy pupil’s look, 

And when he says, with aspect sage, 
“Who made this wondrous book ?” 


Point thou with reverent gaze to heaven, 
And kneel in earnest prayer, 

That lessons thou hast humbly given, 
May lead thy pupil there. 





ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 


When quite a youth, Franklin went to London, entered a printing 
office, and inquired if he could get employment as a printer. 

“ Where are you from?” inquired the foreman. 

“ America,” was the reply’ 

“ Ah!” said the foreman, “from America! a lad from America 
seeking employment as a printer. Well, do you really understand 
the art of printing? Can you set type?” 

Franklin stepped to one of the cases, and in a very brief space, set 
up the following passage from the first chapter of the Gospel by St. 
John. ' 

“ Nathaniel saith unto him, can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth? Philip saith unto him, come and see.” 

It was done so quick, so accurately, and contained a delicate 
reproof, so appropriate and powerful, that it at once gave him char- 
acter and standing with all in the office—Notes and Queries. 





Men’s happiness springs mainly. from moderate troubles, which 
afford the mind a healthful stimulus, and are followed by a reaction 
which produces a cheerful flow of spirits. 
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CHANGES, 


Art a meeting of the Editors of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal, held at New Britain, November 22d, 1856, the resignations 
of the Resident Editor and the Publishing Agent, having been pre- 
sented and accepted, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to be published in the Journal. 


Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the teachers and friends of 
education in Connecticut, are due to the Hon. John D. Philbrick for 
the high degree of interest and practical ability which he has mani- 
fested as Resident Editor of the Common School Journal, to which the 
Journal owes, in a great measure, its present success and usefulness. 


Resolved, That while we deeply regret that he deems it his duty 
to resign the post which he has filled so creditably to himself, and so 
usefully and satisfactorily to others, we rejoice that we may still have 
his counsels and hearty coéperation as one of the Corresponding 
Editors. 

Resolved, That the Board of Editors appreciate the energetic and 
efficient efforts of the Publishing Agent, Mr. George Sherwood, for 
extending the circulation and promoting the interests of the Common 
School Journal, and congratulate him on the success of those labors. 


Resolved, That in accepting his resignation, in consequence of his 
expected removal from the State, we regret the necessity which 
causes such resignation, while we wish him prosperity in his future 
field, and cordially commend him to all friends of educational im- 
provement. 

It was voted to present Mr. Philbrick and Mr. Sherwood with 
copies of the Journal for 1854, ’55 and ’56, handsomely bound. 


Charles Northend, A. M., of New Britain, was appointed Resident 
Editor of the Journal, and F. C. Brownell, of Hartford, Publishing 
Agent. 

The Superintendent of Schools was authorized to use the Journal 
as a medium for his official decisions and communications. 


Attest, F. C. BROWNELL, Sec’y. 
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Resident Cditor’s Department. 





PERSONAL. 
REVIEW, VALEDICTORY, CHANGES. 


THREE years ago, this Journal, on the urgent invitation of Dr. 
Barnard, by whom it was established, and conducted through eight 
volumes, was transferred to the hands of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and a committee of editors was appointed. I then consented, 
at the earnest request of the board of editors, and particularly of the 
former editor, to assume, as Resident Editor, the care and oversight 
of its publication. Up to that time, it had been supported without any 
general couperation of teachers, either by contributions of the pen.or 
purse. The attempt was now to be made to place it upon a self-sus- 
taining pecuniary basis. Previous experience, in a similar direction, 
had taught me something of the difficulties and discouragements to be 
encountered in such an undertaking. Conscious of my inability, espe- 
cially while already under too great a burden of care and labor, to do 
justice to such a work, but thoroughly convinced of the necessity of sus- 
taining an educational journal as an auxiliary in the cause in which I 
was embarked, and relying upon the counsel and coUperation of my fel- 
low-teachers, I cheerfully accepted the post assigned me. The results 
are now before the public. The circulation has been increased 
nearly twelve hundred. By a grant of two hundred and fifty dollars 
annually, from the State, we have been enabled to send the Journal 
to each board of school visitors, thus forming a channel of communi- 
cation between all the departments of our school system. The 
regular monthly issues from the beginning has been two thousand. 
The annual expense of the publication has been not less than two 
thousand dollars, and yet all bills have been promptly met. There 
is now no question as to the solvency of the concern. It now stands 
upon a paying basis. The amount of good it has accomplished, I 
leave it to the arithmetic of others to compute. That it has had im- 
perfections and short-comings no one has been more painfully con- 
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scious than myself. Had more time and strength been left at my 
command to devote to its pages, it might have been made far more 
acceptable. But I have done for it what I was able; I have done it 
freely, without any expectation or desire of pecuniary reward. And 
now I think I may be permitted to say, without transcending the just 
bounds of modesty, that the enterprise entered upon three years since 
by the Association, of publishing this Journal, has not been unsuc- 
cessful. Certainly, my own highest anticipations have been more 
than realized. The merit of its success is due to no single individual, 
least of all would I attribute it to my own humble efforts. It has 
survived the perilous period of its infancy, and attained its present 
stature and strength because it has been sustained by the helping hands 
and the sympathising hearts of a noble band of teachers, especially 
the permanent, professional teachers,—scarcely one of them having 
ever, to my knowledge, given it the cold shoulder. On the contrary, 
they have promptly responded to the calls which have been made, 
from time to time, for aid and coéperation. 

By reference to the account of the doings of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, on a preceding page, it will be understood that the changes 
which are now to take place in the editorial and financial manage- 
ment of the Journal, have given occasion for the above remarks. 
With the issue of the present number, my resignation of its charge 
as Resident Editor takes effect. 1 lay down this responsibility as I 
assumed it, from a sense of duty. So long as the shadow of a doubt 
hung over the destiny of the Journal, I did not feel at liberty to let 
go the laboring oar. Illness, however, at length compelled me, tem- 
porarily, to suspend labor of every description. The experience of 
the past summer has taught me the necessity of adjusting my efforts 
more nearly to the measure of my physical endurance. As I saw 
plainly that the time had arrived when this department of Jabor 
could, with perfect safety, be transferred to other hands, it seemed 
to me that it ought no longer to remain in mine. My name, how- 
ever, is still permitted to remain on the list of editors, and my codpe- 
ration in that and other relations shall not be wanting. Having 
been invited, by the Board of Editors, to avail myself in future 
of the pages of the Journal to communicate with school officers 
and others, as occasion may require in the discharge of my official 
duties, I shall, in the next number, commence a series of remarks 
and explanations in relation to the administration of the school laws. 

In retiring, I desire to record here my thanks to all those who 
have, in any way, contributed, during the last three years to the 
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Personal. 


success of the Journal. The want of space will not permit me to 
name all the deserving parties and individuals, but their kind words 
and acts will be ever held in grateful remembrance. Of the individ- 
ual who has been appointed as my successor, Charles Northend, A. M., 
I could speak from long personal acquaintance in strong terms of 
commendation. But it is unnecessary. He is well known not only 
to the teachers of our State, where he has labored earnestly and effi- 
ciently for upwards of a year and a half, but to the teachers of New 
England, and, indeed, throughout the country. He brings to the work 
a large and varied experience as a practical teacher, a superintendent 
of schools, an author, and an editor. 

And for this particular post, he has given ample evidence of his 
fitness in the able manner in which he has conducted the Journal 
during my absence. Under his management, I confidently anticipate 
for it increased usefulness and interest. I trust he will receive the 
same cordial support which has been accorded to me. 

With this number, it will be seen, also, that the connection of 
George Sherwood, Esq., with the Journal, as Publishing Agent, 
ceases. For two years, he has conducted its financial affairs with 
ability and success, besides doing much to extend its circulation, and 
furnish matter for its pages. Its present prosperous condition is, in 
no small degree, due to his faithful and efficient services. For these 
services, and for his labors as Agent of the Association, the teachers 
and friends of education in the State, owe him a debt of gratitude. 
He retires in order to enter upon another department of educational 
labor in Chicago. We all regret that we can not offer him sufficient 
inducements to retain his valuable services among us, but wherever 
he goes, our best wishes for his prosperity will accompany him. 

His successor, Mr. F. C. Brownell, of Hartford, was also his prede- 
cessor in charge of the Journal, in which capacity he was tried and 
not found wanting. To his hands the pecuniary interests of the 
Journal can be entrusted with perfect safety. 

The Journal will, hereafter, as during the first year, be issued 
from Hartford, the residence and business place of the publisher. So 
much for the past and present. But what of the future? Will the 
friends of our common schools and of education in all its departments, 
will the teachers of the State resolve, at the opening of the new year, 
under new and encouraging auspices, to put forth more earnest en- 
deavors than ever before for the perfection and circulation of their 
educational organ? Will not every present subscriber send the 
dollar on the receipt of the January number, to pay for his own sub- 
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scription for 1857, and with it the name of a new subscriber and 
another dollar? Who will try to do this? Who will*resolve to send 
during the next year, at least one article? In a word, let us all 
WORK, WORK, and woRK together for the good cause, “ Heart 
within and God o’er head.” 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 





EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Tenth Annual Report upon the Common Schools of the 
State, by Prof. J. Tenney, Secretary of the Board of Education, is 
before us. We have read it with great pleasure and profit. It 
proves beyond a doubt that the cause of popular education is ad- 
vancing with rapidity in the “ man-raising” State. No State in the 
Union approaches New Hampshire in liberality of provision for the 
support of teachers’ institutes. The amount appropriated for this 
object for 1855-6, is $5,250.00 ; the amouut for 1856-7, is $6,000.00. 
During the past year 22 institutes have been held, amounting in the 
aggregate to 29 weeks; the aggregate number of teachers in attend- 
ance was 2,253, a number almost equal to the number of school 
districts in the State. These figures are intensely significant. 
Within a few years these institutes have been brought in contact 
with almost the entire population of the State. Says the Secretary, 
“the attendance (at these institutes) in every county except Rock- 
ingham, Carroll, and Grafton, has considerably exceeded that of the 
previous year, and of most former years. The character of the mem- 
bers is improving. Less attend from motives of curiosity merely, 
the novelty having worn away. Now, nearly every member is an 
active teacher in our schools, or is designing to become such. In- 
deed, our most successful and well reputed teachers are usually 
present, and are the most attentive, and hence, the most benefited 
and beneficial members of the Institute.” 

The Secretary eloquently urges the establishment of a Normal 
School. He says, “ the time can not be far distant when our State 
will be no longer behind the most enlightened of its neighbor States, 
in establishing and fostering this indispensable auxiliary to the great 
scheme of public instruction.” 

An appropriation for the State Teachers’ Association, to aid in pub- 
lishing and circulating educational lectures and tracts, and the purchase 
of Holbrook’s School Apparatus are recommended ; and a very strong 
and earnest appeal is made to the legislature to make provision for sup- 
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plying every school-district with a library of books. From our knowl- 
edge of the New Hampshire system of public instruction, we feel 
sure that it contains elements of growth and progress which are 
destined to produce the most desirable results. We predict that her 
Normal School will be voted in the year 1857, and that she will take, 
if she has not already, the front rank. 


NORWICH CENTRAL SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


As a frontispiece for the volume of 1856, we give a view of the 
beautiful school-house erected in the city of Norwich during the year 
of 1855. It is a brick structure, of neat and substantial appearance. 
Its dimensions are 76 by 58 feet, with a front projection 14 by 41 
feet. The lot on which it stands is nearly 150 feet, front and rear, 
and about 280 feet deep, commanding an extensive and delightful 
excellent 


’ 


view. The several rooms are well furnished with Ross 
desks and chairs, and present a very pleasing appearance. The 
whole building, externally and internally, is a monument to the lib- 
erality of the citizens, and to the good taste and skill of Evan Bur- 
dick, Esq., the accomplished architect. 

The schools in the building were organized more than a year ago, 
under the charge of J. W. Allen, Esq., who has managed it with 
great skill and to very general satisfaction. 


NEW SCHOOL-ILOUSES. 


Norwicnu. The new and beautiful edifice erected by the liberal- 
ity of about thirty citizens of Norwich, and designed as a Free 
Academy, or Public High School, was appropriately dedicated on 
the 21st of October. The dedicatory address was given by the Rev. 
Mr. GULLIVER, to whose long continued and judicious efforts in 
securing the erection of the building, much credit is due. It was an 
able and eloquent performance. He was followed by Dr. Barnard and 
Pres. Goodwin, of Hartford ; Pres. Woolsey and Professors Porter and 
Hooker, of New Haven; Pres. Smith, of Middletown ; Dr. Wayland, 
of Providence, and others, each of whom made a highly interesting 
and appropriate address. Want of space forbids a more extended 
notice of this noble building, and of the generous efforts of its founders. 
It is an ornament to the city, and a fitting monument to the wise 
liberality of those who contributed to its erection. 
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Newineton. The East District of Newington has recently 
erected a beautiful and commodious house for the accommodation of 
the school within the district. This convenient and substantial 
building, was dedicated on Friday evening, November 21st. The 
dedicatory address was made by Hon. John D. Philbrick. Appro- 
priate remarks were also made by Prof. Camp, of New Britain, 
Messrs. Atwood, Deming, Seymour, and others, of Newington. The 
house reflects great credit upon the liberality of the people, and good 
judgment of the building committee. 

Soutrnineton. The Eighth District of Southington has recently 
finished a convenient and commodious house, which was dedicated a 
few weeks ago by interesting exercises. 

Kensineton. The North-West District in this beautiful rural 
society, has just completed a house well adapted to meet the wants of 
the district. It was recently dedicated to common school instruction. 
The dedicatory address was made by Mr. Philbrick, and followed by 
appropriate remarks from Rev. Mr. Robbins, and Messrs. Moore and 
Northend. 

In each of the above places, we are happy to learn, a good degree 
of union and harmony have attended the erection of these new and 
important buildings, and the interest manifested by the citizens at 
the times of dedication, has been highly encouraging. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We presume it is well known that the last Legislature voted the 
sum of ten dollars to every district within the State, that would raise, 
by subscription or taxation, an equal sum for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a School Library. Many districts have already raised the 
required sum, and called upon the Superintendent for the bounty 
from the State. A Circular will soon be forwarded to the several 
districts of the State, giving all necessary information on the whole 
subject ; and it is earnestly hoped that every district in the State will 
avail itself of the advantages thus wisely and liberally placed within 
its reach. 

A catalogue of books suitable for School Libraries, will be for- 
warded to each district this month, and arrangements will be made 
whereby the books recommended may be had at a low rate. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

New Lonpon. The examination of the different departments of 
the Huntington street public school, New London, closed with an 
exhibition, on the evening of the 17th of November. The exercises 
were in a high degree interesting, and well attended by the parents 
and friends of education. It was stated by the Principal, Mr. L. L. 
Camp, that there was one pupil, M. Emily Howard, who had been a 
member of the school for four years, and during that time had never 
been tardy, or absent from school, or from a single recitation. She 
well deserved the elegant present which was given her by her teach- 
er, as a reward for faithfulness. Let our schools be filled with such 
pupils and many of the teacher’s trials will be removed. D. 


Bristot. E. D. Rawson, late of Windsor, has taken charge of 
the school at Bristol. Mr. R. is a good teacher, and a true man, 
and we wish him much success in his new situation. His services 
at Windsor were highly acceptable. 

Teacuers’ Meetinc. The Windham County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Windham Center, on Friday, January 2d, 1857, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. Will Teachers of the County remember this, 
and act accordingly ? 

InstituTE CaTaLoGues. The Catalogues of the Institutes for 
New Haven, Fairfield, Tolland, and Hartford Counties, will be for- 
warded to the several members in course of December. There has 
been a little unavoidable delay in getting them ready for publication, 

Apotocy. We regret that circumstances, not within our control, 
have delayed the publication of the Journal, several times, beyond 
the date of its issue. We hope, hereafter, to mail each number on 
the day of its publication. , 

Hortsrookx’s Scnoo, Apparatus. There is a gréat demand 
from districts for school apparatus, and if there are any districts that 
wish to obtain it at the present low rate of three dollars, it will be 
well for them to move soon. 

Special Notices—Att Remittances AND Business Letters 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO F. C. BROWNELL, Hartrorp, Cr. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO CHARLES 
NORTHEND, New Brirary, Cr. 

&@ EXcHANGES WILL PLEASE ADDRESS “Common SCHOOL 
JOURNAL,” New Britain, Cr., AS HERETOFORE. 
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